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feel sure that under this Constitution the representatives of the
people would be corrupt and the people themselves become
negligent? Rutiedge insisted that the South had gained more
than it had given up in agreeing to the Constitution, and that
its advantage would grow with the certain increase of popula-
tion in the Southern states while the Northern states stood still
in that respect.

Charles Cotesworth Pinckney the next day doubted that
Lowndes could be serious in his ""warm panegyric on the old
confederation/' in spite of its known inability "to secure us
tranquillity at home, or respect abroad." As to slaves, General
Pinckney was as convinced as Lowndes could be that without
them "South Carolina would soon be a desert waste." The
Middle states, including Virginia, in the Convention at Phila-
delphia had been in favor of immediate and total prohibition
of the importation of slaves. The Northern states had given up
some of their "religious and political prejudices" and had joined
with the Southern in making a compromise.

Lowndes said that even against such "a phalanx of able an-
tagonists'* he must continue to oppose the Constitution because
*sa number of respectable members, men of good sense, though
not in the habit of speaking in public, had requested that he
would state his sentiments, for -the purpose of gaining informa-
tion on such points as seemed to require it." He insisted that
representation in Congress would be "merely virtual, similar .
to what we were allowed in England, whilst under the British
rule; we were then told that we were represented in Parliament"
There would be difficulties in electing representatives. And this
was as nothing compared with the difficulty of electing a Presi-
dent. "For the first president there was one man to whom all
America looked up, (General Washington) and for whom he
most heartily would vote; but after that gentleman's administra-
tion ceased, where could they point out another so highly
respected" as to win a majority of the Presidential electors? If
that could not be done, "then the government must stand still.'*
Lowndes advanced through a series of detailed objections and
closed, for the moment, with wishing that another Federal Con-
vention might be called to make another Constitution.

Robert Barnwell, of the Parish of St. Helena, who was in
favor of the Constitution, said he had expected from "a gentle-